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FOREWORD 


This  document  estab¬ 
lishes  operational  doc¬ 
trine  for  Air  Force  com¬ 
bat  search  and  rescue 
(CSAR)  operations  and 
outlines  the  principles 
and  procedures  which 
guide  Air  Force  CSAR 
organization,  command 
and  control,  force  com¬ 
position,  employment, 
and  planning  consider¬ 
ations.  The  Air  Force 
organizes,  trains,  and 
equips  personnel  to  con¬ 
duct  CSAR  and  search 


and  rescue  (SAR)  opera¬ 
tions  across  the  range  of  military  operations.  The  Air  Force  has  a  rich 
history  in  CSAR  operations  dating  back  to  World  War  II.  Air  Force  combat 
rescue  philosophy  is  based  on  maintaining  a  capability  to  recover  combat 
aircrews  and  other  isolated  personnel  from  hostile  or  denied  areas.  This 
philosophy  further  assumes  rescue  forces  are  placed  at  risk  to  recover 
personnel.  Successful  CSAR  enhances  the  joint  force  commander's  (JFC) 
combat  capability  by  returning  personnel  to  areas  under  friendly  control 
and  denying  adversaries  the  opportunity  to  exploit  the  intelligence  and 
propaganda  value  of  captured  personnel.  Additionally,  the  presence  of  a 
robust  and  viable  CSAR  force  increases  morale  and,  ultimately,  opera¬ 
tional  performance. 


TIMOTHY  A.  KBSIVAN 

Major  General,  USAF 

Commander,  Air  Force  Doctrine  Center 


30  September  1998 
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INTRODUCTION 


ThoHc  who  arc  passa,i>eU  of  a  dfibiirii'c  body  of  dot'trinc  and  of 
deeply  rooted  com'k'tion-\  upon  it  wifi  be  In  a  much  better  position 
to  deni  with  the  shifts  and  surfmses  of  dailjf  affairs  than  those 
who  arc  merely  tahinti  •short  views.,, 

Winslon  (^hurt  hill 


PURPOSE 


Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  (AFDD)  2-1 .6  provides  Air  Force  doc¬ 
trine  for  combat  search  and  rescue  (CSAR)  operations  and  supports  basic 
aerospace  power  doctrine.  It  replaces  AFDD  34  dated  30  December  1994. 

APPLICATION 

This  AFDD  applies  to  all  active  duty,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Air  National 
Guard,  and  civilian  Air  Force  personnel.  This  doctrine  is  authoritative  but 
not  directive.  Commanders  are  encouraged  to  exercise  judgment  in  ap¬ 
plying  this  doctrine  to  accomplish  their  missions. 

SCOPE 

This  document  establishes  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  Air  Force 
personnel  supporting  CSAR  operations  and  outlines  the  principles  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  CSAR  operations  supporting  theater  campaign  objec¬ 
tives.  It  describes  the  mission,  command  relationships,  force  composi¬ 
tion,  and  planning  considerations  necessary  to  conduct  operations.  It  also 
discusses  the  relationship  between  the  Air  Force  component  and  joint 
combat  search  and  rescue  organizations  and  discusses  the  role  of  the  Com¬ 
mander,  Air  Force  Forces  (COMAFFOR),  as  well  as  CSAR  organization, 
responsibilities,  capabilities,  and  procedures. 
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CHAFrER  ONE 


OVERVIEW 


l*rescn’injx  the  life,  and  ivcU-heoift  of  our  Sen'ici'  mnuhers  nud 
Cit’dhus  whoitni  ^Aurcd  id  hunti's  way  while  rhfeudht:^  out  Mttiou'a 
interc'if'i  is,  and  must  reniaht  otto  oj  our  hijihe^t  ftriorities. 

Willuina  J.  I’crry,  Sccrcuny  of  Defonw* 
St^trrwn  of  Dofousr  mooioramluni,  2f>  J,imniry  lyUb 


GENERAL 

Air  Force  CSAR  is  a  specific  task  performed  by  rescue  forces  to 
effect;  tbe  recovery  of  distressed  pemomiel  during  major  tbeater 
war  or  military  operations  other  than  war  (MOOTW).  Accomplished 
with  a  mix  of  dedicated  and  augmenting  assets,  CSAR  is  an  element  of 
personnel  recovery  (PR).  PR  is  the  umbrella  term  for  operations  focusing 
on  recovering  captured,  missing,  or  isolated  personnel  from  danger.  The 
Air  Force  organizes,  trains,  and  equips  personnel  to  conduct  CSAR  opera¬ 
tions  across  the  range  of  mhitaiy  operations.  However,  downed  crewmembers 
(DCMs)  are  the  most  likely  Air  Force  personnel  to  require  a  US  Air  Force  CSAR 
effort  dwing  military  operations.  As  such,  our  CSAR  doctrine  focuses  on  DCM 
recovery. 

Joint  force  commanders  (JFCs),  who  may  be  commanders  in  chief 
(CINCs),  subunified  commanders,  or  joint  task  force  (JTF)  commanders, 
normally  delegate  the  responsibility  to  recover  isolated  personnel  to  joint 
force  component  commanders.  Component  commanders  of  a  joint 
force  have  primary  authority'  and  responsibility  to  plan  and  con¬ 
duct  CSAR  in  support  of  their  own  operations.  The  COMAFFOR 
should  establish  a  rescue  coordination  center  (RCC)  to  coordinate  Air  Force 
CSAR  activities,  including  coordination  with  the  joint  search  and  rescue 
center  (JSRC)  and  other  component  RCCs,  as  appropriate.  The  Air  Force 
component  RCC  should  nonnally  be  collocated  with  the  air  operations  center 
(AOC)  to  optimize  integration  and  be  muinned  with  persomtel  specifically  trained 
to  coordinate  CSAR  operations.  CSAR  and  SAR  organizational  requirements 
may  vary  between  theaters  due  to  operational  requirements  and  proce¬ 
dures. 
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Lt  Devon  Jones  being  rescued  after  his  F-14  was  shot  down  over 
Iraq. 

By  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS),  tlie- 
ater  combatant  coinitianders  should  establish  a  standing  JSRC  or 
functional  equivfilent.  They  normally  maintain  a  capability  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  control  theater  rescue  efforts  by  designating  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  component  commanders  responsible  to  manage  and  control  joint 
CSAR  operations.  This  component  commander  should  be  designated  the 
supported  commander  for  joint  CSAR. 

AIR  FORCE  CSAR  HISTORY 

The  Air  Force  has  a  rich  history  in  CSAR  ojjerations  dating  back 
to  the  Army  Air  Force  (AAF)  period  of  World  War  11.  Heavy  combat 
losses  in  the  European  Theater  prompted  AAF  leaders  to  join  efforts  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force  Air-Sea  Rescue  Organization  in  demonstrating  the 
first  United  States  (US)  aviation  rescue  capability.  In  the  Pacific  Theater, 
each  unit  developed  its  own  rescue  capability  to  meet  unique  require¬ 
ments.  By  1946,  the  Army  Air  Force  had  consolidated  search  and  rescue 
operations  and  training  under  the  Air  Rescue  Service  (ARS).  Credited  with 
nearly  1,000  combat  rescues  during  the  Korean  conflict,  the  ARS  was  re¬ 
designated  as  the  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Service  (ARRS)  in  1964. 
During  the  Vietnam  conflict,  ARRS  units  were  credited  with  saving  4,120 
lives,  of  which  2,780  were  combat  saves.  After  Vietnam,  the  ARRS  estab¬ 
lished  the  Ar  Force  RCC  and  began  providing  missile  site  support  to  Stra- 


tegic  Air  Command  and  lo¬ 
gistic  support  to  remote  Air 
Force  sites.  In  1983,  ARRS 
was  merged  with  Air  Force 
special  operations  forces  to 
form  the  23d  Air  Force  un¬ 
der  Military  Airlift  Com¬ 
mand  (MAC).  In  1989,  Head¬ 
quarters  Air  Rescue  Service 
was  activated  under  MAC  to 
rebuild  a  dedicated  combat 
rescue  capability.  In  1993, 

ARS  was  inactivated  and  the 
air  rescue  forces  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Combat  Air 
Forces  (CAF). 

MISSIONS 

Air  Force  combat  rescue 
forces  deploy  to  conduct 
CSAR  with  dedicated  rotary- 
and  fixed-wing  aircraft,  spe¬ 
cially  trained  aircrews,  and 
support  personnel  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  theater  CINC 
taskings.  I’he  primaiy  mis¬ 
sion  of  Air  Force  CSAR  is 
to  recover  downed 
crew'^members  and  other 
isohited  personnel.  Rescue 
forces  may  also  conduct  col¬ 
lateral  missions  unique  to 
their  co.pahilities,  such  as  civil 
SriE.,  emergency  aeromedical 
cAJacuation,  disaster  relief,  in¬ 
ternational  aid,  rioncomba- 
tant  evacuation  operations 
(NEO),  counterdrug  activities,  and.  space  shuttle  support.  Basic  aircraft  and 
aircrew  qualification  permits  aircrews  to  conduct  rescue  operations  dur¬ 
ing  MOOTW. 


Biit  21 

■  s  the  i  iiitliiiU('<l  its 

tm-Ji  ti> di-part  thi-  atKithri 

s>U;  ii.u'kin{;  the  aiii  rati.  1(  umv 'ft)" 

irtiril  umihu'i-st,  jiixi  .iliim-  (hf  I)MZ.  Bji 
il  wjs  (■((■twrMi  the  site  and  the  hnnihets, 
dull  w.iH  Intel  (II  iWniiy-niiTi'  (ltmi,s.iiii}  leel. 
TIu'  site  launched  tltiee  niisHik!!  .u  the  hir- 
iii.iliitii.  One  Ilf  llie  |e!erltiiiile  tMil'.in’  iif- 
Ineisj  |;\\Oh  lift  lid(  elc'i  (MJnit-i{l>  tili- 
stnved  the  site  as  it  hejtan  trae.hing  his  aiix 
i.tdji,  Hinl  he  tielei  led  the  |siiH.iti--lii-<iii 
niisiiik']  SA\t  mhstie  launthes.  Me  tailed  a 
U'ariiiii);  Iti  the  l1if>ti(.  fni  sell-imiiei  linn, 
the  «r«w  ut' Jtat  21  be^n  eletironti  jam- 
iiiinit,  and  the  pilot  initialed  a  light  jink 
iiiiu  in><>  till-  uiissUi-  The  TWO  then  <  alhtl, 
"\<i,  no,  move  l«fi,  nime  h'li!"  and  the  pi. 
Ini  liied  In  leveiM-  his  lujn.  1 1  \*4ls  too  late, 
'rhe  mtKsile  smashed  into  the  middh'  un¬ 
derside  nl  Iht;  alietolt,  and  the  tesuliii]" 
e,\ plosion  emelnijed  n  in  a  massive  IwU  of 
fite..  The  other  ainaafi  estapr-d  iht  barrage 
t>r  missiks. 

Lt  Cot  Iceal  Hanihleum.  the  n<rvisatoi 
of  Bat  11,  was  sealed  just  behind  the  pi¬ 
lot— the  EB-66  did  not  base  a  pnstlinn  fur 
a  lAfiiiiit.  The  iiiissUe  hit  iighi  hclotv 
I  lambleton's  seat  and  knocked  out  the  in- 
ter>  mil  sysuitii.  .\s  the  ainaall  liei^n  in dmp 
out  of  iniJlml,  die  pilol  u.ne  Itamhli  loo  a 
hand  signal  to  ejei  i.  fljtnhleimi  snue.ered 
the  eiecljnii  handles  anil  loi  keted  aivai 
Irum  the  ain  raft.  As  he  «»->«■  in  his  ei«t  lion 
seal,  lie  liHiked  drrtVn  and  s.iu  the,  plliil  ItHd^- 
iiig  up  at  him.  A  iutv  .stnamds  Ui«r,  hclmanl 
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iMrrt  II  0,  Uhiiinmb 
The  HfMMC  Cl  t' If  (ft  i) 
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CSAR  BENEFITS 


Air  Force  combat  rescue  philosophy  is  based  on  maintaining  a  capabil¬ 
ity  to  recover  combat  aircrews  and  other  isolated  personnel.  This  philoso¬ 
phy  assumes  rescue  forces,  like  other  combat  forces,  will  be  placed  at  risk 
to  recover  personnel.  Successful  Air  Force  CSAR  enhances  the  .TFC’s 
combat  capability  in  at  least  three  ways.  First,  C&AR  operations  return 
key  personnel  to  piendbj  control,  allowing  them  to  fight  again.  Secondly, 
CSAR  operations  often  influence  the  course  of  national  and  international 
politics  by  denying  adversaries  the  opportunity  to  exploit  the  intelligence  and 
propaganda  value  of  captured  personnel.  Lastly,  the  presence  of  a  robust 
and  viable  CSAR  force  increases  morale,  with  a  restdtant  increase  in  opera¬ 
tional  performance. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


ORGANIZATION  AND 
CXIMMAND  AND  CXINTROL 


Order  or  disorder  depend}^  on  oij>anmrtion . 


Sujj  Tau 


GENERAL 

Air  Force  combai:  rescue  forces  and  coordination  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  assigned  to  CAF  major  commands  (MAJCOMs)— Air  Com¬ 
bat  Command  (ACC),  Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF),  and  United  States  Air 
Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE).  During  contingencies,  these  relationships 
change  according  to  the  particular  operational  plan  (OPLAN)  or  tasking 
being  executed.  CAF-gained  rescue  forces  from  the  air  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  (ARC)  are  assigned  to  Headquarters,  Air  Force  Reserve  Command 
(AFRC),  and  the  Air  National  Guard  (ANG),  respectively,  until  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  Upon  mobilization,  CAF-gained  AFRC/ ANG  forces  are  normally  at¬ 
tached  to  the  appropriate  CAF  MAJCOM  until  change  of  operational  con¬ 
trol  (OPCON)  to  the  employing  commander. 

ACC  is  the  Air  Force  proponent  for  the  CSAR  mission.  The  ACC 
Commander  (COMACC)  exercises  authority  over  all  active  duty  US  Air 
Force  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  rescue  forces.  This  authority  in¬ 
cludes  responsihility  for  organising,  training,  equipping,  and  administering 
assigned  forces,  and  providing  these  fbnses  to  the  theater  CINCs.  COMACC 
exercises  this  authority  through  subordinate  numbered  air  forces  (NAFs) 
and  unit  commanders.  ACC  is  also  the  executive  agent  for  CONUS  inland 
search  and  rescue.  Theater  CAF  commanders  exercise  authority  over  all 
active  duty  overseas  rescue  forces  assigned  to  their  theaters  through  re¬ 
spective  NAF  and  subordinate  commanders. 


COMBAI  RESCUE  FORCES  COMMAND  AUTHORITY 


A  detailed  discussion  on  the  provisions  of  joint  command  canbe  found 
in  Joint  Pub  0-2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces.  This  document  details  the 
assignment  and  purposes  of  the  different  types  of  command  authority, 
including  combatant  command  (command  authority)  (COCOM),  OPCON, 
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tactical  control  (TACON),  and  coordinating  authority.  Normally,  JFCs  as¬ 
sign  the  appropriate  level  of  authority  over  forces  to  the  supported  com¬ 
mander  for  joint  CSAR  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  in  Joint  Pub  0- 
2.  If  designated  as  die  supported  CSAR  commander,  the  COMAFFOR 
or  Air  Force  officer  serving  as  joint  force  air  component  commander 
(.TFACC)  will  normally  exercise  OPCON  over  Air  Force  CSAR  forces 
and  TACON  over  other  forces  involved  in  a  joint  CSAR  operation. 

JOINT  FORCE  COMMANDERS 

JFCs  have  the  primary  authority  and  responsibility  for  CSAR  in 
support  of  US  forces  within  their  assigned  area  of  responsibility 
(AOR),  including  civilian  personnel,  such  as  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
(CRAF)  crew  members  and  deployed  technical  representatives.  There¬ 
fore,  JFCs  should  establish  a  standing  JSRC  to  plan,  coordimite,  and  task  com¬ 
ponents  to  support  CSAli  operations,  review  theater  plans,  and  coordinate 
training  and  exercises.  Since  CSAR  is  inherently  joint  and  transcends  com¬ 
ponent  functional  responsibilities  and  organizational  boundaries,  the  JSRC 
should  be  staffed  appropriately  by  each  component  to  coordinate  joint 
rescue  requirements.  During  planning  and  execution,  JFCs  should  en¬ 
sure  appropriate  host-nation  policies,  laws,  regulations,  and  capabilities 
are  taken  into  consideration.  JFCs  should  also  ensure  joint  force  compo¬ 
nent  commanders  support  CSAR  operations  of  the  other  components,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible. 


JOINT  FORCE  AIR  COMPONENT  COMMANDER 


Unity  of  effort  through  centralized  control  of  theater  air  assets  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  employ  airpower.  The  JFACC  provides  a  JFC  the 
means  to  exploit  the  capabilities  of  air  and  space  power  in  a  the¬ 
ater  air  ca.mpaign.  The  JFACC  is  normally  the  component  co  mmander  with 
the  preponderance  of  air  assets  and  the  CAI  infrastructure  to  support  joint  air 
operations.  The  JFACC’s  responsibilities  and  command  authority  assigned 
by  the  JFC  include  planning,  coordinating,  recommending  apportionment, 
and  tasking  based  on  the  JFC's  apportionment  decision.  Using  the  JFC's 
guidance  and  authority  in  coordination  with  other  component  and  as¬ 
signed  or  supporting  commanders,  the  JFACC  recommends  to  the  JFC 
apportionment  of  air  sorties  to  various  missions  or  geographic  areas. 

The  supported  commander  for  joint  CSAR  should  be  the  commander 
with  the  preponderance  of  dedicated  CSAR  forces  and  the  command,  con¬ 
trol,  communications,  computers,  and  intelligence  (C4I)  capability  to  con- 
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txol  them.  This  commander  should  have  overall  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  controlling  joint  SAR  and  CSAR  opera¬ 
tions  within  the  geographical  area  assigned  to  the  joint  force,  using  those 
assets  made  available  by  the  joint  force.  If  the  JFACC  is  designated  as  the 
supported  commander  for  joint  CSAR,  the  JFACC  recommendation  would 
include  sorties  required  to  conduct  planned  or  projected  CSAR  operations. 

COMMANDER,  AIR  FORCE  FORCES 

The  COMAFFOR  has  the  primary  authority  and  respoii.sihility 
to  plan  and  conduct  Air  Force  CSAR  in  support  of  CINC  war  plans. 

The  planning  of  sucih  operations  should  take  into  account  the  availability  and 
capability  of  other  con'iponents  of  the  joint  force,  to  include  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  if  available.  The  Air  Force  has  traditionally  been  tasked  to 
conduct  the  CSAR  mission  in  support  of  theater  joint  air  requirements. 
Tbday,  the  Air  Force  organizes,  trains,  equips,  and  provides  a  dedicated 
CSAR  force,  which  includes  aircraft,  aircrews,  and  support  personnel.  The 
Air  Force  also  has  an  established  command  and  control  mechanism,  nor¬ 
mally  within  the  AOC  to  support  CSAR  operations.  COMAFFOR  responsi¬ 
bilities  relating  to  CSAR  normally  include: 

O  Exercising  OPCON  of  assigned  Air  Force  rescue  forces, 

O  Establishing  an  RCC  or  CSAR  office  of  primaiy  responsibility  with  clearly 
defined  responsibilities, 

O  Ensuring  all  Air  Force  personnel  committed  to  a  hostile  environment 
are  familiar  with  tactics  employed  by  rescue  forces  during  recovery 
operations, 

O  Ensuring  intelligence  data  to  support  planning  and  training  for  eva¬ 
sion  and  recovery  (EStR)  is  available  and  disseminated  to  all  personnel 
who  have  the  potential  of  becoming  isolated, 

O  Providing  mutual  support  to  sister  Service  rescue  operations  as  directed 
by  the  JFC, 

O  Providing  command  and  theater-specific  rescue  tactics,  planning,  and 
intelligence  data  to  subordinate  commands  and  gained  units, 

O  Preparing  rescue  concept  of  operations  plans  or  annexes  to  theater 
OPLANs  or  directives,  and, 

O  Providing  the  JSRC  with  Air  Force  component  capabilities,  limitations, 
and  standard  operating  procedures  for  dissemination  to  other  compo¬ 
nents,  as  appropriate. 
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JOINT  SEARCH  AND  RESCUE  CENTER 


The  Joint  Seiirch  And  Rescue  Center  (JSRC)  phins,  coordinates, 
and  tasks  components  to  support  CSAR  missions,  reviews  theater 
plans,  and  coonlinates  training  and  exercises.  Though  staffed  suit¬ 
ably  by  each  component,  the  primary  responsibilities  of  JSRC  controllers  are 
to  coordinate  CSAR  operations  between  component  RCCs,  prevent  duplication 
of  C&A-R  efforts,  and  to  facilitate  the  effcient  exchange  of  information.  CSAR 
support  is  based  on  real  time  operations  and  requires  extensive  coordina¬ 
tion  with  other  joint  air  assets  and  support  functions.  If  the  JFACC  is 
designated  the  supported  commander  for  joint  CSAR,  the  JSRC  should  he 
fully  integrated  into  the  JFACC's  joint  air  operations  center  (JAOC). 

RESCUE  COORDINATION  CENTER 

The  COMAFFOR  should  establish  a  Rescue  Coordination  Center 
(RCC)  integrated  with  the  AOC  to  coordinate  Air  Force  CSAR  ac¬ 
tivities.  If  the  COMAFFOR  does  not  establish  a  RCC,  these  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  be  delegated  to  a  functional  equivalent.  In  either  case,  a  trained 
search  and  rescue  mission  controller  is  responsible  for  coordinating  Air 
Force  CSAR  forces.  When  the  COMAFFOR  is  designated  the  JFACC,  and  sup¬ 
ported  commander  for  joint  CSAR,  the  Air  Force  RCC  may  form  the  nucleus 
for  the  JSRC. 

NOTE:  Specific  JSRC  and  RCC  responsibilities  and  procedures  are  out¬ 
lined  in  Joint  Pubs  3-50.2,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Combat  Search  and  Rescue; 
3-50 .21 ,  Joint  Tdctics,  Tbchniques  and  Procedures  for  Combat  Search  and  Res¬ 
cue;  and  3-50.3,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Evasion  and  Recovery. 
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RESCUE  COORDINATION  CENTER 


The  Air  Force  component's  RCC  is  the  hub  of  Air  Force  rescue 
activities.  Air  Force  units  requesting  CSAR  support  unll  notify  the  RCC  which 
initially  assumes  duties  as  the  C&'LR  mission  coordinator.  RCC  controller 
duties  include  the  following; 

O  Initiating  CSAR  planning, 

O  Maintaining  real  time  intelligence  information  on  systems  posing 
threats  to  CSAR  activities, 

O  Designating  isolated  personnel  reports  (ISOPREP)  control  points, 

O  Obtaining  ISOPREP  data  and  evasion  plans  of  action  (EPAs)  from  units, 

O  Coordinating  tasking  among  Air  Force  CSAiR-capable  forces, 

O  Coordinating  CSAR  activities  with  the  JSRC,  supporting  agencies,  and 
the  requesting  unit, 

O  Informing  the  JSRC  if  Air  Force  forces  are  capable  of  executing  the 
mission,  and 

O  Requesting  additional  recovery  forces  through  the  JSRC  if  Air  Force 
CSAR  forces  are  unable  to  execute  the  CSAR  mission  single-Service. 

The  RCC  is  also  responsible  for  reviewing  and  developing  CSAR  and 
evasion  and  recovery  appendices  to  Annex  C  (Operations)  for  Air  Force 
supporting  OPLANs,  concept  plans,  and  operational  orders. 
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DIRECTOR,  RESCUE 
COORDINATION  CENTER 

The  COMAFFOR  directs  Air 
Force  CSAR  operations  through 
the  director  of  the  RCC.  The  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Air  Force  RCC  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  RCC.  If  the  COMAFFOR  is  des¬ 
ignated  the  JFACC  and  responsible 
for  joint  CSAR  operations,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  RCC  will  normally  be  des¬ 
ignated  the  director  of  the  JSRC. 
Additionally,  that  person  will  still  be 
responsible  for  Air  Force  RCC  op¬ 
erations. 

SEARCH  AND  RESCUE 
DUTY  OFFICER 

I’he  Search  And  Rescue  Duty 
Officer  (SARDO)  protddes  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  communication 
betw’^een  the  RCC  and  the  AOC. 
The  SARDO,  who  should  be  collo¬ 
cated  with  the  AOC  and  normally 
works  in  the  combat  operations  di¬ 
vision,  coordinates  quick  response  as¬ 
sets  to  support  CSAR.  operations.  The 
SARDO  requests  assets  from  ongo¬ 
ing  operations  (forward  air  control¬ 
ler  (FAC),  close  air  support  (CAS), 
combat  air  patrol  (CAP),  etc.)  or 
from  those  on  ready  alert  through 
the  AOC.  TACON  of  these  assets 
may  be  transferred  to  the  airborne 
mission  commander  (AMC)  and/ or 
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on-scene  commander  (OSC). 


UNIT  COMMANDERS 


Unit  commanders  should  be  prepared,  based  on  mherent  capa¬ 
bilities,  to  la  unch  dedicated  and  augmenting  CSAR  assets  to  sup- 
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port  their  own  operations  or  provide  mutual  CSAR  support  to  o  ther 
units.  CSAR  support  should  be  concufrently  planned  with  ongomg  offensive 
and  defensive  comhat  operations  while  accounting  for  the  capabilities  of 
other  units.  All  CSAR  requirements  should  be  forwarded  through  estab¬ 
lished  channels  to  the  RCC.  Unit  commanders  should: 

O  Ensure  assigned  personnel  are  familiar  with  this  AFDD  as  well  as  joint 
CSAR  doctrine  and  joint  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  (JTTP), 
and  Air  Force  rescue  concepts  and  procedures, 

O  Tfain  their  personnel  in  reporting  requirements  when  overflying  areas 
where  isolated  personnel  are  known  or  suspected  to  be  located,  and 

O  Ensure  ISOPREPs  and  individual/unit  evasion  plans  of  action  (EPAs) 
are  properly  prepared,  classified,  current,  and  safeguarded. 

ISOLATED  PERSONNEL 

Isolated  personnel  can  do  much  to  enhance  the  success  of  their  own 
rescue  should  the  situation  warrant.  Isolated  personnel  can  best  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  to  assist  rescue  efforts  by: 

O  Completing  and  periodically  reviewing  their  ISOPREPs, 

O  Developing,  reviewing,  and  updating  EPAs,  as  required, 

O  Thoroughly  understanding  notification  and  authentication  require¬ 
ments, 

O  Being  intimately  familiar  with  survival  equipment  and  technique.s, 

O  Being  familiar  with  search  and  rescue  concepts  of  operations  and 
procedures  in  order  to  assist  CSAR  forces  to  the  maximum  extent,  and 

O  Remaining  mentally  and  physically  prepared  to  survive  and  evade 
for  indefinite  periods. 

COMBAT  SEARCH  AND  RESCUE  TASK  FORCE 

A  Combat  Search  and  Rescue  Ihsk  Force  (CSAKTF)  is  a  mutually  sup¬ 
porting  package  of  assets  tailored  to  meet  a  specific  CSAR  requirement. 
The  CSARTF  was  used  extensively  and  effectively  during  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict  and  on  a  more  limited  basis  during  the  Gulf  War.  Although 
rescue  assets  may  operate  autonomously,  CSAR  cai>abilities  and  mis¬ 
sion  outcomes  can  be  significantly  enhanced  by  employing  care¬ 
fully  tailored  CSARI’Fs.  Augmenting  assets  provide  a  variety  of  ser- 
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Typical  Air  Force 
Elements  of  a  CSARTF 


Clockwise  from  left;  AC-130 
Spectre,  F-16  Fighting 
Falcons,  HH-60  Pave  Hawk, 
E-3  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System,  MH-53  Pave 
Low;  A-10  Thunderbolt  II, 
HC-130  Combat  Shadows, 
F-15  Eagle. 
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vices  to  include:  command,  control,  and  communications;  location  and 
authentication  of  isolated  personnel;  protection  of  isolated  personnel  and 
task  force  elements  from  both  air  and  ground  attacks;  navigation  assis¬ 
tance;  armed  escort;  combat  air  patrol;  and  air  refueling  support.  Com¬ 
mand  and  control  arrangements  and  responsibilities  must  be  clearly  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  RCC  or  JSRC  to  ensure  proper  synergy  and  to  effect  successful 
CSARTF  operation.  CSAlWFs  require  thorough pi'etnission  and  real  iimeplan- 
ning  and  coordination  mth  participating  elements  and  may  consist  of  any 
or  all  of  the  following  elements: 

Airborne  Mission  Commander 

An  Airborne  Mission  Commander  (AMC)  maybe  designated  by  com¬ 
ponent  RCCs  or  higher  authority  to  eoordinate  the  efforts  of  several  as¬ 
sets.  'lire  AMC  serves  as  an  extension  of  the  RCC  and  if  required, 
designates  the  OSC.  The  E-3  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Systems 
(AWACS),  though  highly  tasked,  is  the  most  capable  AMC  platform  due  to 
its  extensive  avionics  and  ability  to  oversee  the  air  picture.  Other 
multicrewed  assets  such  as  the  Navy  E-2  Hawkeye,  EC-130  airborne  battle¬ 
field  command  and  control  center  (ABCCC),  and  E-8  joint  surveillance, 
target  attack  radar  system  (J-STARS)  are  also  excellent  AMC  platforms. 
The  AMC  coordinates  and  controls  the  flying  missiori  for  forces  designated  to 
support  a  specific  CSAR  operation. 

AMC  responsibilities  include  coordinating  the  CSARTF  radio  net,  manag¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  aircraft  to  and  from  the  objective  area,  coordinating  for  addi¬ 
tional  CSARTF  support,  and  monitoring  the  tactical  air  and  ground  situation 
in  and  around  the  objective  area  and  CSARTF.  The  AMC  keeps  the  CSARTF 
moving  toward  the  objective.  Any  member  of  the  CSARTF,  to  include  the  res¬ 
cue  vehicle  aircraft  commander,  OSC,  rescue  escort  (RESCOKI^,  or  rescue 
combat  air  patrol  (RESCAP),  can  recommend  termination  of  the  rescue  op¬ 
eration.  However,  it  is  the  AMC's  responsibility  to  attempt  to  rectify  the 
situation  by  requesting  additional  support  forces  or  doing  whatever  else  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Joint  Pubs  3-50.2  and  3-50.21  further 
describe  the  duties  of  the  AMC  in  joint  operations. 

On-scene  Commander 

The  On-scene  Commander  (OSC)  is  tlie  indi^ddual  designated 
to  control  rescue  efforts  at  the  rescue  site.  The  RESCORT  flight  lead 
[Sandy  1]  is  most  often  designated,  OSC.  However,  a  wingman  or  RESCAP 
aircrew  member  may  function  as  the  OSC  until  the  arrival  of  either  the 
AMC  or  RESCORT  [Sandy]  aircraft.  Tfansfer  of  the  OSC  role  must  be  clearly 
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understood  by  all  CSARTF  participants.  The  OSC  helps  to  ensure  effec¬ 
tive  asset  management  in  the  often  chaotic  and  hostile  objective  area. 

Recovery  Vehicles 

Tjrpically,  a  primaiy  and  a  secondary  recoveiy  vehicle  are  flown 
to  the  objective  area,  to  make  the  pickup.  The  formation  provides  a 
backup  mission  aircraft  and  offers  mutual  support  should  the  primary 
recovery  vehicle  encounter  problems.  The  secondary  recovery  vehicle 
should  be  prepared  to  assume  lead  responsibilities  and  accomplish  the 
recovery  should  the  lead  aircraft  abort  the  mission  or  be  unable  to  per¬ 
form  primary  recovery  responsibilities.  Recovery  vehicles  may  also  be 
prepositioned  to  conduct  operations  from  airborne  orbits.  From  a  desig¬ 
nated  point  in  close  proximity  to  the  pickup  zone,  the  recovery  vehicle  fonna- 
tion  lead  or  aircraft  commander  will  normally  be  the  individual  ultimately 
responsible  for  continuing  the  mission. 

Fixed-wing  Rescue  Assets 

Fixed-wing  tanlier-capable  rescue  assets  are  a  key  element  of  CSAR 
operations  and  play  a  critical  role  in  extending  the  operational  range 
of  air  refuelable  helicopters.  Optimally,  fixed-wing  rescue  assets  should 
be  capable  of  air-dropping  personnel  and  equipment  to  isolated  personnel 
should  recoveiy  efforts  be  protracted.  Additionally,  airland/transload  and 
communications  capability  inherent  of  fixed-wing  rescue  assets  may  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  flexibility  of  a  CSAKTF  mission. 

Individual  Pararescue  Specudist 

Individual  Ruarescue  Specialists  (PJ)  iire  rescue  specialists  toiined 
in  emergency  trauma  medicine,  harsh  environment  survival,  and 
assisted  evasion  techniques.  PJs  are  the  essential  surface/air  link  in  person¬ 
nel  recovery.  They  provide  a  rapid  response  capability  and  operate  in  the  six 
geographic  disciplines;  mountain,  desert,  arctic,  urban,  jungle  and  water, 
day  or  night,  to  include  friendly,  denied,  hostile,  or  sensitive  areas.  Their 
training  includes  survival,  evasion,  resistance,  and  escape  (SERE);  emer¬ 
gency  trauma  and  field  medical  care;  and  security.  PJs  can  move  personnel 
and  material  to  safety  or  friendly  control  when  direct  recovery  by  aircraft  is 
not  possible.  They  employ  from  rotaiy  or  fixed  wing  assets  by  landing,  or  by 
alternate  insertion  and  extraction  methods  (hoist,  fast  rope,  rappel),  or  by 
parachuting  (static  line  and  freefall).  Their  employment  may  include 
deployable  watercraft  or  aU-terrain  vehicles. 
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Rescue  Escort 

Ideally,  a  limited  number  of  Rescue  Escort  (RESCORT)  aircraft  should 
be  dedicated  and  made  available  to  the  CSAR mission.  SrVNDY  is  the  call 
sign  of  a  dedicated  RESCORT  pilot  uniquely  trained  and  qualified 
in  search  procedures,  autlientication  techniques,  and  helicopter 
supi>ort;  tactics.  The  lead  RESCORT  is  normally  designated  OSC  for  the 
CSAR  mission.  RESCORT  aircraft  should  be  tactical  aircraft  capable  of  oper¬ 
ating  within  altitude  and  e/rulurance  regimes  similar  to  that  of  the  recovery 
vehicles.  RESCORT  aircraft  protect  rescue  assets  from  surface  threats  to, 
from,  and  in  the  objective  area.  RESCORT  aircraft  also  provide  navigation 
assistance,  armed  escort,  and  assist  in  locating  and  authenticating  iso¬ 
lated  personnel.  Although  slower  aircraft  (e.g.,  A-lOs)  are  desired  for 
RESCORT,  faster  aircraft  have  also  been  successfully  employed.  RESCORT 
aircraft  normally  carry  ordnance  effective  in  CSAR  operations,  such  as 
rockets,  cluster  bomb  units,  and  onboard  cannon. 

Rescue  Combat  Air  Patrol 

Rescue  Combat  Air  Patrol  (RESCAP)  aircraft  are  air  superiority 
assets  assigned  to  protect  the  CSARTF  from  airborne  threats  w^hile  en 
route  to  and  from  die  objective.  Once  established,  RESCAP  aircraft  also 
maintain  patrol  over  the  objective  area.  RESCAP  aircraft  may  also  assist 
RESCORT  aircraft  in  locating  and  authenticating  isolated  personnel. 
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Forward  Air  Controller 


A  Forward  Air  Controller  (FAC)  provides  a  CSARTF  several  significant 
advantages.  A  FAC  may  be  able  to  locate  and  authenticate  the  iso¬ 
lated  personnel  before  the  arrival  of  other  elements  of  the  CSARTF 
and  normally  functions  as  tlie  OSC  until  the  CSARTF  arrives.  The 
FAC  may  also  provide  a  current  and  accurate  assessment  of  enemy  activ¬ 
ity  in  and  around  the  ohjective  area. 


Other  Forces 


Other  Air  Force  forces  can  aid  in  locating  isolated  personnel  and 
assist  in  rescue  operations.  Air  Force  aircraft  systems  include  the  E-3 
AWACS,  EC-130  ABCCC,  E-8  JSTARS,  fighters,  AC-130  gunships,  suppres¬ 
sion  of  enemy  air  defenses  (SEAD)  aircraft,  electronic  warfare  aircraft, 
and  other  fixed-  and  rotary-wing  support  aircraft.  Ground-based  elements 
include  control  and  reporting  centers,  forward  air  control  posts,  tactical 
air  control  parties,  and  Air  Force  special  tactics  teams  (STTS).  National 
assets  should  be  integrated  into  recovery  plans  and  employed  to  enhance 
rescue  efforts. 

Special  Tactics  Ibams 

Special  Thctics  Teams  (STIfe)  are  ground  combat  forces  assigned  to  Air 
Force  Special  Operations  Command  (AFSOC).  They  are  composed  of  com¬ 
bat  controllers  and  PJs  specifically  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  utilization  of  aviation  assets  and  provide  CSAR 
expertise  when  requested  through  appropriate  channels. 

Special  tactics  teams  provide  PR/CSAR  planning  expertise;  facilitate 
contact,  authentication  and  mechanical  extrication;  provide  medical  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  paramedic  level;  facOitate  movement  and  exfiltration  for  the 
recovery  of  personnel;  and  provide  equipment  not  accessible  to  conven¬ 
tional  CSAR  resources.  This  may  include  unconventional  assisted  recov¬ 
eries  involving  selected  area  for  evasion  (SAFE)  servicing  and  hand-over 
operations.  Additionally,  special  tactics  teams  provide  command  and  con¬ 
trol,  ground-to-air  and  point-to-point  communications,  air  traffic  control, 
terminal  attack  control,  and  artillery  call  for  fire  in  the  objective  area. 
AFDD  2-7,  Special  Operations,  contains  additional  information  governing 
employment  of  Air  Force  special  operations  forces. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS 
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GENERAL 

Air  Force  rescue  forces  will 
receive  notification  of  isolated 
personnel  via  the  theater  or 
joint  task  force  command  and 
control  structure.  A  rescue 
could  involve  an  aircrew  bail¬ 
out  over  hostile  territory, 
crash  landing,  ditching  at  sea, 
foundering  naval  vessels,  or 
ground  forces  cut  off  from 
friendly  lines.  Although  res¬ 
cue  forces  may  launch 
upon  initial  notification  of 
a  eSAR  incident,  they  will 
not  normally  proceed  into 
medium  or  higher  threat 
iireas  until  a  positive  loca¬ 
tion  and  contact  can  he 
made.  Additionally,  the  recov¬ 
ery  should  not  be  initiated  until 
the  identity  of  isolated  person¬ 
nel  can  he  positively  authenti¬ 
cated.  Single  ship  operations  may  be  employed,  but  combat  rescue  forces 
primarily  train  to  employ  as  two-ship  elements  using  threat  avoidance 
techniques  and  onboard  defensive  systems.  A  typical  rescue  might  in¬ 
clude; 


Figure  4.1.  General  Stages  of  CSAR 
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O  Awareness  and  notification, 

O  Assessing  the  situation, 

O  Planning  the  mission, 

O  Launching  the  recovery  vehicles, 

O  Refueling  at  a  forward  operating  location  or  air  refueling  prior  to  in¬ 
gress, 

O  Ingressing  enemy  territory  to  locate  isolated  personnel, 

O  Locating  the  isolated  personnel, 

O  Authenticating  the  isolated  personnel, 

O  Recovering  the  isolated  personnel, 

O  Egressing  enemy  territory, 

O  Conducting  air  refueling,  as  required,  and 
O  Recovering  at  a  suitable  friendly  base. 

NOTIFICATION 

Threat  conditions  permitting,  isolated  personnel  should  attempt  to 
establish  secure  radio  contact  with  a  wingman,  escort  aircraft,  AWACS, 
ABCCC,  or  any  other  aircraft  in  the  area  using  notification  procedures 
outlined  in  the  special  instructions  (SPINS)  published  in  the  air  tasking 
order  (ATO).  In  a  tlireat  environment,  transmissions  should  he  as 
brief  as  possible  to  avoid  detection  and  compromising  location.  While 
in  a  permissive  environment,  transmissions  should  be  long  enough  to 
allow  for  a  direction  finder  plot  of  the  aircraft  or  personnel  position. 

INITIAL  RESPONSE 

Once  an  actual  or  potential  CSA  R  situation  is  observed,  the  RCC 
should  be  immediately  notified  through  established  channels,  or  any 
means  available.  Upon  notification,  the  RCC  assumes  CSAR  mission 
coordinator  responsibilities  for  missions  invohung  US  Air  Force 
isolated  personnel.  The  RCC  ivill  then  report  the  incident  to  the  JSRC.  The 
RCC  also  assumes  CSAR  mission  coordinator  responsibilities  for  missions 
involving  joint  or  multinational  aircrew  members  if  tasked  by  the  JSRC. 
In  concert  with  the  JSRC,  the  Air  Force  RCC  coordinates  the  appropriate 
CSAR  forces  and  assets.  The  RCC  or  JSRC  will  notify  responding  units  through 
appropriate  channels  and  hriej’pertine^it  aspects  of  the  mission.  The  response 
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CSAR  operations 
may  occur  over 
land  or  sea. 


time  and  operations  concept  will  depend  on  the  enemy  threat,  environ¬ 
mental  conditions,  available  assets,  and  other  factors. 

AIR  FORCE  CSAR  CAPABILITIES 

Although  all  Air  Force  weapon  systems  have  the  inherent  capability  to 
support  CSAR  operations,  the  Air  Force  maintains  certain  rotary-  and 
fixed-wing  aircraft  specifically  dedicated  to  personnel  rescue  and 
recovery  operations.  Specially  configured  rescue  helicopters  operate  up 
through  the  medium  threat  environment  using  threat  avoidance  procedures, 
onboard  electronic  countermeasures  and.  defmsive  systems,  various  foru>ard- 
looking  infrared  (FLIR)  and  radar  systems,  and  night  vision  devices.  Specially 
equipped  HC-130  tanker-capable  aircraft  are  also  apportioned  as  dedi¬ 
cated  CSAR  assets.  The  CAF  and  some  AFSOC  variants  of  these  tanker- 
capable  aircraft  can  operate  in  threat  environments  up  through  low  threat 
using  threat  avoidance,  onboard  defensive  systems  and  countermeasures 
dispensers,  various  FLIR  and  radar  systems,  and  night  vision  devices.  The 
primary  mission  of  these  tanker  aircraft  is  to  extend  the  range  of 
rescue  helicopters  through  aerial  refueling.  However,  they  are  also 
cojpahle  of  deploying  PJs,  STTh,  and/or  equipment  to  provide  direct  assistance 
to  isolated  personnel  if  a  delay  is  anticipa  ted  in  the  arrival  of  a.  recovery  ve¬ 
hicle.  Although  certain  AFSOC  MC-130  tanker-capable  aircraft  are  capable 
of  operating  in  medium  or  higher  threat  environments,  the  vulnerability 
of  the  helicopter  and  tanker  aircraft  during  air  refueling  operations  gen¬ 
erally  limits  the  execution  of  these  operations  to  low  threat  areas. 

When  threat  avoidance  is  not  feasible,  specially  trained  aircrews  oper¬ 
ating  RESCORT-  and  RESCAP-capable  aircraft  may  be  employed  to  sup- 


press  and  degrade  the  threat  to  permit  successful  CSAR  operations.  A 
carefully  tailored  CSARTF  can  significantly  enhance  CSAR  operations. 
The  complexity  of  the  package  depends  on  the  mission  requirements  and 
enemy  threat.  Combat  rescue  in  a  high-fbjeat  environment  requires 
force  packaging  to  degrade  the  threat  or  employment  of  other  forces 
trained  and  equipped  to  operate  in  high-threat  areas.  The  AFSOC 
operates  certain  aircraft  and  STTk  that  are  also  CSAR-capable.  Elements 
of  these  forces  may  be  made  available  for  CSAR  operations  through  the 
joint  force  special  operations  component  commander  (JFSOCC). 

THREAT  ENVIRONMENTS 


A  key  consideration  in  CSAR  mission  pLmning  is  the  enemy  threat. 

Real  time  intelligence  data  is  a  critical  element  in  deAermining  enemy  threat  lev¬ 
els.  If  available  threat  data  is  insufficient  to  adequately  assess  the  threat, 
additional  data  should  be  requested.  Commanders  should  consider  not  only 
capabilities  of  dedicated  CSAR  forces,  but  also  capabilities  of  other  avaflable 
resources.  The  threat  environment  defines  the  enemy's  abOity  to  detect  and 
lethally  engage  rescue  aircraft.  The  threat  environment  is  divided  into  three 
general  intensity  levels:  low,  medium,  and  high. 


O  Low.  The  low  threat  environment  contains  widely  scattered,  thinly 
concentrated  enemy  forces  and  assets  with  a  limited  reconstitu¬ 
tion  capability.  Weapon  systems  may  include  small  arms,  light  opti¬ 
cally  aimed  antiaircraft  artillery  (AAA)  up  to  .50  caliber  (12.7mm  equiva¬ 
lent),  rocket-propelled  grenades,  and  hand-held  infrared  SAMs.  Ihctics 


Figure  4.2.  Threat  Categories  and  Planning  Considerations 
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and  techniques  employed  by  friendly  forces  do  not  normally  re¬ 
quire  significant  planning  measures  prior  to  launch  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment  permits  operations  using  passive  countermeasures  to 
avoid  detection  and  engagement  by  enemy  forces. 

O  Medium.  The  medium  threat  environment  contains  significant  threats; 
the  concentration,  mobility,  and  types  of  enemy  weapons  employed 
normally  require  both,  passive  and  active  measures  to  avoid  or 
degrade  the  threats  and  prevent  subsequent  engagement.  Weap¬ 
ons  systems  typically  include  low-threat  systems,  early  generations 
SAMs,  and  aircraft  lacking  look-down,  shoot-down  capability.  CSAR 
forces  should  expect  to  conduct  extensive  premission  and  on-alert  plan¬ 
ning.  During  mission  prosecution,  tasked  units  should  expect  to  em¬ 
ploy  extensive  threat  avoidance  bictics  and  evasive  techniques, 
onboard  countermeasure  and  defensive  systems,  external  threat 
suppression  or  force  protection  aircraft  (RESCAP,  RESCORT,  elec¬ 
tronic  attack),  and  night  operations  to  preclude  lethal  engage¬ 
ment.  The  enemy  may  possess  limited  radar  and  electrooptical  acqui¬ 
sition  and  engagement  capability  at  medium  ranges  and  a  moderateT5'^ 
Integrated  Air  Defense  System  (IADS). 

Kob.  Tbng  duiiug  the  Ma3?agTje!z;  incident 

■nd«r  the  hegau  the 

twd.  A  pair  weuld  rise  fwio  thew’  poeition  wear  the  trees,  fire  a  ffew 
tovuds  Into  the  jatigle,  dash,  to  the  choppesr'a  tamp,  turn  and  empty  their  ttJx- 
X6s  at  ihts  eoetny  wtestod  yndejFbntsh,  then  tow  their  riOes  into  the  heiiwp- 
ter  snd  actambie  toward  the  fironl.  Oti«  nf  the  first  pair  of  teathemecha  aboard, 
in  a  htitry  to  get  to  the  forward  part  of  the  cahin,  rippod  ont  the  ituercnm 
aysteni,  Prom,  that  point  Captain  Baektund,  working  the  contmia,  had  no  way 
of  oontmunicaling  with  his  pararescnemon  and  flight  merhaaina  supervising 
the  loading  in  the  man  $Sgt  Harry  W,  Cash,  the  flight  ineehanie  oranoing  the 
rear  rantp  minigun,  was  blasting  the  jnnghi  to  pmvide  ceverirtg  tire  for  th« 
iie<rea.tttigfttar)ties.  He  yelled  into  iilsinteretmt  wheit  the  last  two  leathernecks 
leaped  aboard.  In  the  oockpit  Badklnnd  heanl  mtthing.  He  held,  the  precari¬ 
ous  bover.  Cash  and.  the  other  erewnten  in  the  tear  yelled  Into  their  dead 
headsets  for  Baeklond  to  pnli  up  anti  away.  Up  front  Captain  BaekJund  won¬ 
dered  what  was  taking  so  long  aa  tie  listened  to  eneany  hnUcta  pelting  his 
ehopptsr.  Sergeant  Cash  saw  bhuJr  clad  figures  entea^tng  finro  the  juagte  and 
swui^  his  minigwn.  to  chop  them  down.  One  of  the  ftgates  drew  hack  to  toss 
a  grenade.  As  hia  arm  siarieit  huwatd  Cashtsstmam  of  fire  alieed.  him  in.  twa. 
'I'be  grenade  rolled  toward  the  helicopter  and  nrploded.  With  that  Baekiund 
decided  tout  loaded  or  not  1%  was  lime  to  go.  Jolly  Green  11  moved  forward  a 
few  yards  and  then  eUnrbed. 

Earl  H.  Tittord,  Jt, 
Svaroh  end  ftoscue  m  ^wdheosf  Asia 
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O  High.  The  high  threat  environment  contains  hostile  forces  over  a 
wide  area  of  coverage,  densely  concentrated,  and  capable  of  rapid 
reconstitution  and  mobility.  Enemy  weaponry  includes  advanced 
or  late  generation  SAMs,  modern  ground-hased  radar,  early  warning 
systems,  electronic  counter-countermeasures,  integrated  AAA,  and  air¬ 
craft  with  look-down,  shoot-down  capabilities.  High  threat  environments 
are  characterized  by  fully  integrated  air  defense  systems,  com¬ 
mand  and  control  networks,  and  electronic  war  fare  capahilities 
that  seriously  diminish  air  support  capabilities.  Ground-based  systems 
maybe  hardened  and  difficult  to  destroy  or  render  ineffective.  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  high  threat  environment  require  extensive  and  detailed 
mission  planning  and  force  packaging  to  defeat  or  degrade  the 
threat.  Detection  by  modem  ground-based  radwr  and.  IADS  will  likely  re¬ 
sult  in  lethal  engagement  of  CSAR  forces. 


EMPLOYMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Air  Force  should  consider  the  capabilities  of  the  host  nation,  other 
Services,  functional  components,  and  multinational  forces  during  all 
phases  of  CSAR  mission  planning.  In  relatively  low  threat  environ¬ 
ments,  resources  may  respond  to  rescue  taskings  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  mission  planning.  Operations  in  medium  threat  envi- 
romnents  normally  require  timely,  accurate  intelligence,  and  more 
extensive  mission  planning.  The  time  required  to  conduct  premission 
planning  can  be  significantly  reduced  for  CSAR  alert  crews  when  real 
time  intelligence  data  is  available  and  continuously  updated  through  the¬ 
ater  information  systems.  Missions  into  high  threat  emdronments  re¬ 
quire  significant  clegradation  of  the  enemy  tlrreat  and  will  require 
intensive  mission  planning  and  large  force  packaging  hy  CSAR  forces 
or  be  turned  over  to  other  forces  trained  and  equipped  to  operate 
in  high  threat  areas  to  ensure  successful  combat  rescue  operations.  When 
used,  CSAKTF  packages  require  closely  coordinated  planning  to  properly 
integrate  the  effort.  The  JFC  can  direct  precautionary  CSAR  coverage 
(within  a  limited  geographic  area)  in  advance  of  a  major  operation,  lb 
facilitate  recovery,  combat  aircrews  should  be  knowledgeable  of  the  res¬ 
cue  process,  to  include  EPA  preparation,  identified  selected  areas  for  eva¬ 
sion  (SAFE),  and  proper  evasion  tactics  and  techniques. 

MISSION  PLANNING 

The  enemy  threat  level  requires  thorough  mission"  planning  in¬ 
terfaced  with  real  time  threat  information  and  precise  command 
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and  CO  ntrol  coordination..  The  A  ir  Force  Mission  Suppo  rt  System  (AFM.SS) 
may  be  used  to  optimize  planning  effectiveness,  however,  all  available  infor¬ 
mation  tools  must  he  used  to  assure  the  best  possible  understanding  of  the 
situation.  The  specific  information  necessary  for  premission  planning  and 
making  the  launch  decision  includes  threat,  weather,  terrain,  the  objec¬ 
tive,  codes  and  authentication,  safe  passage  corridors,  and  air  refueling 
points.  Direct  communications  with  AOCs,  the  JSRC,  multinational  RCCs, 
and  wing  operations  centers  is  essential.  This  direct  communication  is 
even  more  critical  if  augmentation  of  additional  air  resources  such  as 
formation  of  a  CSAKTF  is  warranted. 

LOCATING  ISOLATED  PERSONNEL 

Regardless  of  the  threat  level,  friendly  forces  shoul  d  locate  and  au- 
tlrenticate  isolated  personnel  before  committing  CSAR  forces  to 
operating  environments  that  present  risk.  Several  methods  exist  to 
determine  location  such  as  theater  electronic  surveillance,  reconnaissance, 
command  and  control  aircraft,  global  satellites,  wingman  reports,  and 
battlefield  radar  control  posts  and  centers.  Recovery  vehicles,  fixed-wing 
CSAR  assets,  and  RESCORT  aircraft  equipped  with  personnel  locator  sys¬ 
tems  can  also  pinpoint  the  isolated  personnel’s  position  when  isolated 
personnel  are  equipped  with  specialized  communications  devices. 


SEARCH  OPERArriONS 


The  concept  of  "combat  search"  associated  witli  Air  Force  CSAR 
should  be  considered  extremely  limited  in  scope.  In  most  cases,  the 
search  will  be  primarily  electronic.  The  vulnerability  of  rescue  resources  in 
a.  threat  environment  precludes  extended  aerial  search  operations  in  all  but  a. 
permissive  environment.  Air  Force  rescue  efforts  will  be  primarily  dedi¬ 
cated  to  recovering  isolated  personnel  from  previously  identified  geo¬ 
graphic  positions. 

AUTHENTICATION 

During  combat  operations,  the  recoverj'^  of  isolated  i)ersonnel  can 
depend  on  early  authentication.  Isolated  personnel  will  normally  not 
be  recovered  until  their  identity  has  been  positively  confirmed.  An  effec¬ 
tive  authentication  system  is  essential  to  protect  CS/lR  forces  frotn  enemy  en- 
irapment:  therefore,  authentication  data  must  be  strictly  controlled  and  used 
in  a  manner  that  maintains  security  and  viability.  CSAR  assets  are  extremely 
vulnerable  during  the  recovery  phase  and  need  exact  and.  reliable  authentica- 
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tion  information.  Extreme  care  should  be  taken  by  the  isolated  personnel 
and  the  rescue  forces  to  ensure  authentication  information  is  never  com¬ 
promised.  The  information  should  be  used  in  a  manner  that  allows  CSAR 
forces  to  continue  to  authenticate  isolated  personnel  over  extended  peri¬ 
ods.  There  are  a  number  of  means  to  authenticate  isolated  personnel  in 
hostile  environments,  including  ISOPREP  data,  AID  code  words,  letters, 
numbers,  and  visual  signals.  These  procedures  are  detailed  in  Joint  Pub 
3-50.21 .  Theater  or  area  of  responsibility  procedures  should  be  published 
in  appropriate  directives,  OPLANs,  and/or  SPINs. 

RISK  MANAGEMENT 

Combat  rescue  is  inherently  a  risky  business.  Although  risk  can  ne\’'er 
he  fully  eliminated,  it  can  be  effectively  managed  and  limited 
tlijough  a  combination  of  ciu-eful  planning,  proactive  troubleshoot¬ 
ing,  and  the  application  of  common  sense  techniques.  The  formal 
process  of  risk  management  includes;  identifying  the  hazards;  assessing  the 
risks  and  benefits  (and  looking  at  things  that  will  reduce  the  risk);  deciding 
what  to  do;  acting  on  the  decision;  and  then  reviewing  the  decision  conse¬ 
quences  and  adjusting  for  the  next  time. 

Theater,  joint  force,  component  or  Service,  and  individual  unit  com¬ 
manders  set  the  tone  for  CSAR  operations.  CSAR  operations  should  he 
planned  during  initifd  and  follow-on  phases  of  aU  militaiy  opera¬ 
tions  where  hostile  actions  might  occur.  Additionally,  successful  CSAR 
operations  require  detailed  threat  analysis,  cost-benefit  considerations, 
and  prioritization  in  the  same  manner  as  other  military  operations.  The 
enemy  may  use  unrecovered  personnel  as  leverage  to  influence  outcomes 
within  an  operation  or  campaign.  CSAR  operations  should  not: 

O  Unduly  risk  isolating  additional  personnel, 

O  Routinely  expose  unique,  high  value  assets  to  extreme  risk,  or 
O  Allow  the  overall  military  situation  to  deteriorate. 

Commanders  at  all  levels  should  weigh  the  possihility  of  recoveting 
isola  ted  personnel  and  the  psychological  impact  of  those  aware  of  the  efforts 
(benefit)  against  the  potential  loss  of  additional  resources  and  the 
impact  of  possibly  diverting  resources  from  ongoing  combat  operations 
(cost),  before  authorizing  a  CSAR  effort  It  is  often  a  challenge  to  com¬ 
manders  to  ensure  that  blind  enthusiasm  does  not  supplant  professional 
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risk  management  considerations.  Air  Force  RCCs  should  develop  stand¬ 
ing  CSAR  risk  decision  matrices  in  conjunction  with  JSRCs,  tailored  to 
current  threat  analyses,  to  assist  planners  and  commanders  in  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  effort.  Figure  4.3  provides  a  representative  decision  flow  chart 
to  assist  further  in  this  evaluation. 


Figure  4.3.  Typical  CSAR  Decision  Flow 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


CSAR  PLANNING 
AND  SUPPORT  CONSIDERATIONS 

Alert!  Men!  RrsaiC  hdiaiptcm  needed  innmduttch^. 

Wounded iftMic'K  in  the Jnnalv  ntnat  be  nvictudcd.  Enamj  tYttsmg  in. 

eSAK  Sc.r.itnbU*  Call 
Biro  Uoa,  UKiH 


OPE1U4TIONAL  CONSIDEICATIONS 

CSAR  is  integral  to  combat  operations  and  must  be  considered  across 
the  full  range  of  mOitary  operations.  The  dynamic  nature  of  CSAR 
oiJerations  and  the  need  for  flexibility  dictates  careful  integration 
into  the  air  campaign  and  clear  delineation  in  the  ATO.  CSAR  op¬ 
erations  should  be  coordinated  throughout  the  JAOC  and  with  other  com¬ 
ponent  liaisons,  to  include  the  battlefield  coordination  detachment  (BCD), 
the  naval  and  amphibious  liaison  element  (NALE),  and  the  special  opera¬ 
tions  liaison  element  (SOLE).  Air  Force  personnel  conducting  or  support¬ 
ing  CSAR  operations  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  of  en¬ 
gagement.  This  is  especially  critical  when  conducting  SAR  or  CSAiR  op¬ 
erations  during  MOOTW.  During  these  operations,  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  and  responsibilities  may  not  be  as  clearly  defined  as  during  war, 
thereby  increasing  the  potential  for  confusion. 

INTELLIGENCE 

Successful  CSAR  operations  require  timely  and  accurate  intelligence 
support.  Since  the  Air  Force  rescue  mission  is  worldwide,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  support  function  should  be  an  integral  paiT  of  RCCs  and 
fescue  units.  Intelligence  specialists  should  be  assigned  to,  and  deploy  with, 
RCCs  and  operational  rescue  units  and  arrangements  made  for  theater  in¬ 
telligence  support.  The  threat  level  en  route  to  and  at  the  objective  area 
determines  the  appropriate  CSAR  response,  including  tactics,  personnel, 
force  composition,  and  support.  Intelligence  personnel  must  continuously 
update  known  and  suspected  enemy  ground,  air,  and  sea  threats  to  CSAR 
forces.  In  addition,  they  must  be  familiar  with  the  target  area's  geography 
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and  the  local  population's  social  and  political  climate.  Rescue  missions  place 
unique  requirements  on  m.ission  planning  and  require  intelligence  persotmel 
knowledgeable  in  rescue  operations  (especially  in  the  low-altitude  regime)  to 
include  RCC  and  JSRC  operations,  SAR  SPINS,  and  national  systetns  and 
capahiliiies  that  can  assist  in  CSAR.  Since  threat  information  changes  rap¬ 
idly,  intelligence  personnel  should  have  access  to  near-real-time  (NRT) 
intelligence  from  MAJCOM,  theater,  or  national  sources  and  should  be 
able  to  immediately  relay  situational  updates  to  inflight  crews.  Routine 
time-consuming  intelligence  functions  should  be  automated  and  mission 
planning  systems  should  interface  with  intelligence  databases.  These  in¬ 
clude,  but  are  not  limited  to,  threat  analysis,  targeting,  collection  man¬ 
agement,  and  order-of-battle  data. 

GLOBAL  GEOSPATIAL  INFORMATION  AND  SERVICES 

Maps  and  chiirts,  digitized  Global  Geospatial  Information  And 
Services  (GGI&S)  products,  and  precise  geodetic  coordinates  are 
critical  to  mission  planning  and  should  have  accuracy  commensu¬ 
rate  witli  CS.4R  requirements  and  weapon  systems  supporting  the 
operation.  Intelligence  personnel  and  mission  planners  must  work  closely 
with  operations  personnel  to  determine  GGIfirS  requirements  and  priori¬ 
ties.  Short  notice  GGIfitS  requirements  can  normally  be  processed  by  de¬ 
ployed  transmission  capabilities,  such  as  the  Combat  Information  System 
and  the  Contingency  Theater  Automated  Planning  System. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Rapid,  reliable,  and  secure  communication  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
elements  of  a  successful  CSAR  operation.  All  CSAR  forces  should  be 
able  to  communicate  with  a  minimum  of  interference,  intrusion, 
or  probability  of  intercept.  JSRCs  and  RCCs  should  have  access  to  dedi¬ 
cated  communication  systems  when  integrated  within  the  JAOC  or  AOC. 
Communication  systems  should  provide  redundant  capabilities  for  secure 
intertheater  and  intratheater  data  and  voice  transmission.  Knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  communication  equipment  and  procedures  could  facilitate 
effective  use  of  the  communication  spectrum.  All  personnel  should  em¬ 
ploy  communications  deception  countermeasures  to  degrade  a  potential 
intruder's  effectiveness.  Tne  keys  to  optimum  use  of  communications  are 
planning,  coordinoMon,  and  brevity.  Brevity  words  and  terminology  can  be 
found  in  Air  Force  Tkctics,  Tfechniques,  and  Procedures  (AFTTP)  (formerly 
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Multi-Command  Manual)  3-1,  Volume  I;  theater  directives;  and  tasking 
orders.  Communication  planning  requires  integrating  theater,  component, 
and  unit  operating  instructions  and  execution  checklists.  Successful  con¬ 
tact  procedures  require  thoroughly  developed  and  coordinated  planning, 
established  contact  procedures,  and  timely  execution.  Communications- 
out  procedures,  or  procedures  for  handling  situations  when  communica¬ 
tions  are  disrupted  or  personnel/units  are  unexpectedly  out  of  contact, 
are  often  warranted  but  should  be  commensurate  with  the  enemy’s  sig¬ 
nal  intelligence  capability.  The  CSARplan  must  provide  alternate  means 
of  communications  and  actions  to  be  taken  in  case  of  equipment  or  com¬ 
munications  failure  during  any  phase  of  mission  execution. 


SUPPORT  PLANNING 


Early  identificatioii  of  CSAR  requirements  and  inclusion  in  the 
force  enhancement/force  deterrent  option  (FE/FDO)  and/or  time- 
phased  force  and  deployment  data  (TPFDD)  are  keys  to  sustauiing 
support.  During  crisis  action  and  deliberate  planning.  Air  Force  CSAR 
planners  should  ensure  CSAR  unit  type  codes  (UTC)  and  other  logistics 
considerations  are  included  in  the  operations  plan  or  operations  order 
FE/FDO  and/or  TPFDD  as  applicable.  This  wOl  ensure  adequate  prelimi¬ 
nary  crisis  action  and  sustainment  planning  is  conducted  by  the  theater 
or  joint  force  logistics  staff  and  flowed  by  the  Joint  Operation  Planning 
and  Execution  System  (JOPES)  to  meet  operational  requirements  and  pri¬ 
orities. 

Deidoy meiit  Ch  aracte  ristics 

Air  Force  CSAR  forces  should  have  the  ahilify  to  execu  te  time- 
sensitive  deplo5mients  and  to  deploy  as  deliberately  planned  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  Air  and  Space  Expeditiomiry  Task  Force  (ASETF).  De¬ 
ploying  forces  should  be  able  to  respond  and  function  in  an  environment 
with  the  strictest  operations  security  (OPSEC)  considerations.  Dsdicated 
rescue  forces  are  mobile,  flexible,  and  responsive,  and  can  deploy  with  orgamic 
maintenance  and  logistic  support  with  minimal  notification  when  adequately 
supported  by  Mobility  Readiness  Spares  Packages.  Rotary-wing  aircraft  may 
self-deploy  for  distances  less  than  1,200  nautical  miles  (may  require  refu¬ 
eling)  but  should  be  airlifted  for  greater  distances.  Fixed-wing  aircraft  self¬ 
deploy  configured  for  combat.  Maintenance  and  support  personnel  and 
associated  equipment  require  airlift  support  or  surface  transportation. 
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Air  Force  RCC  Mobility  Requirements 

Since  most  CSAR  operations  involve  operating  from  deployed  locations, 
Air  Force  planners  should  consider  establishing  a  deployable  mobility 
package  to  provide  the  needed  personnel  to  conduct  RCC  or  JSRC  opera¬ 
tions.  The  standard  Air  Force  UTC  for  an  AOC  should  include  SAR  mis¬ 
sion  controllers  and  duty  officers,  communications  support  personnel, 
and  associated  communications  and  computer  equipment  to  support  the 
RCC.  This  UTC  must  be  capable  of  providing  24-hour  CSAR  operations 
and,  in  many  cases,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  theater  joint  force 
commander’s  JSRC. 


OPERATIONS  SECURITY 


Security  of  information  is  vital  to  CSAR  forces  from  initial  planning 
stages  through  recovery  and  mission  termination.  OPSEC  denies  the  en¬ 
emy  information  about  friendly  capabilities  and  intentions,  including  ad¬ 
vance  notice  of  mission  unique  training,  joint  preparations,  deployment, 
and  employment.  OPSEC  should  be  carefully  consideied  thi-oughout 
the  CSAR  planning  and  execution  phases  by  identifying,  control¬ 
ling,  and  protecting  indicators  and  actions  associated  with  tlie  op¬ 
eration.  Failure  to  implement  an  effective  OPSEC  program  could  result 
in  mission  compromise  and  loss  of  personnel  and  resources. 

MILITARY  DECEPTION 

Commanders  and  operations  planners  should  consider  including  mili¬ 
tary  deception  in  deployment  and  battle  plans  and  individual  missions. 
Military  deception  techniques  should  be  employed  early  in  the 
planning  process  to  effectively  support  objectives  and  enhance 
overall  mission  success  rates.  Military  deception  may  help  command¬ 
ers  sustain  operational  security  and  attain  surprise  by  causing  an  adver¬ 
sary  to  misallocate  combat  and  support  resources  in  terms  of  time,  place, 
or  quantity.  Military  deception  planning  processes  should  parallel  and 
complement  the  normal  sequence  of  operations  planning  actions. 


CLIMATE  AND  WEATHER 


Air  Force  CSAR  forces  require  timely  and  accurate  weather  sup- 
Ijort  during  all  phases  of  idanning,  deployment,  employment,  and 
redeployment.  This  allows  CSAR  forces  to  use  weather  conditions  to 
their  advantage.  Ttemperature,  barometric  pressure,  precipitation,  humid- 
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ity,  ground  and  low-level  flight  visibility,  predicted  winds,  fog,  cloud  cover, 
radio  frequency  propagation,  sensor  detection  ranges,  and  other  hazards 
to  recovery  forces  and  the  isolated  personnel  greatly  impact  CSAR  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution.  Normally,  the  AMC  monitors  and  tracks  weather; 
however,  this  is  a  shared  responsibility  of  all  elements  participating  in  a 
CSAR  operation.  The  AMC  or  other  assets  can  conserve  valuable  combat 
resources  by  advising  the  RCC  or  JSRC  of  adverse  weather  conditions. 

ASTRONOMICAI.  CONDITIONS 


Astronomical  conditions,  including  sunrise,  sunset,  moonrise,  moon 
phase,  predicted  ambient  light,  and  hydrographic  data  affect  CSAR  opera¬ 
tions  much  the  same  as  weather  data.  Astronomical  conditions  play 
an  important  role  in  the  timing  and  tempo  of  CSAR  operations  and 
should  be  considered  critical  planning  factors  for  CSAR  operations. 

SAFETY  AND  RISK  MANAGEMENT 

Commandei’s  can  best  preserve  CSAR  capability  by  minimizing 
unnecessary  risk  of  specialized  personnel,  equipment,  and  mate¬ 
riel.  Safety  staffs  should  be  immediately  notified  of  hazards  associated 
with  employing  weapon  systems.  Corrective  actions  must  be  carefully 
balanced  to  satisfy  operational  and  training  requirements  while  meeting 
mission  objectives. 


TECHNOLOGICAL 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Effective  Air  Force  CSAR  capability  is  critically  dependent  on 
the  most  modern  technology.  It  is  imperative  CSAR  forces  be  equipped 
with  state-of-the-art  weapons;  interoperable  and  scalable  C4I  systems; 
space-based  navigation  aids;  and  personnel  locator  systems  to  ensure  con¬ 
tinuous  and  total  integration  with  other  combat  operations. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 


HVir  r.s  nnt  nn  affair  of  chatu'c.  A  ^rrnt  deal  of  knoivlcdfifi, 
stitdij,  and  meditation  is  ncrcssaty  to  conduct  it  urliy 
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COMMANDERS'  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Tb  optimize  weapon  system  employment,  each  crewmember  should 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  mission  planning  and  execution  by  j  oint 
forces.  The  success  of  CSAR  operations  is  directly  proportional  to,  and 
dependent  upon,  effectiveness  of  the  tactics  training  programs.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  points  are  crucial: 

O  Commanders  should  take  an  active  role  in  a>alua,ting  local  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  ensure  aircrew  (raining  and  proficiency  levels  meet  combat  readi¬ 
ness  requirements.  They  should  also  ensure  that  unit  CSAR  training  pro¬ 
grams  support  joint  CSAR  interoperability  concepts,  are  integrated  with 
other  forces,  and  that  training  and  exercise  programs  are  realistic  and 
effective. 

O  Flight  discipline,  crew  coordination,  mission  planning,  and  mutual 
support  of  participating  CSAR  forces  are  essential  to  effective  Air  Force 
combat  rescue  force  employment.  The  Joint  Pub  3-50  series,  this  docu¬ 
ment,  and  applicable  related  Service  and  AFTTP  instructions  provide 
a  background  for  developing  these  fundamentals.  Commanders  should 
ensure  CSAR  aircrews,  planners,  and  support  personnel  are  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  principles  outlined  in  these  documents  and  can  apply  them 
at  the  operational  and.  tactical  level. 

AIRCREWS 

Air  Force  aircrew  members  should  be  prepared  to  assist  rescue 
forces  by  ensuring  they  are  familiar  w  ith  CSAR  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures,  and  personal  survival  techniques.  All  rescue 
crewmembers  should  receive  combat  survival  training  and  threat  systems 
capabilities  and  limitations  training  on  a  recurring  basis.  CAF  aircrews 
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are  trained  to  respond  to  CSAR  as  their  aircraft  capabilities  permit  and  a 
limited  number  of  fighter/ attack  aircraft  pilots  receive  SANDY  training. 
All  Air  Force  crewmembers  receive  survival,  evasion,  resistance,  and  es¬ 
cape  (SERE),  and  water  survival  training. 

RCC  CONTROLLERS 

RCC  controllers  are  the  focal  point  for  coordinating  CSAR  assets 
and  supporting  forces.  All  RCC  controllers  should  complete  a  locally 
developed,  CSAR-oriented,  mission  management  course  in  addition  to 
the  Joint  Combat  Search  and  Rescue  Coordinators  Course.  Other  training 
oriented  towards  search  and  rescue,  including  the  Inland  SAR  and  Mari¬ 
time  SAR  courses  taught  by  the  Coast  Guard,  is  also  desirable.  Addition¬ 
ally,  personnel  who  may  command  and  control  CSAR  operations  should 
consider  attending  appropriate  US  Air  Force  battle  management  courses 
and  the  Air  Force  Joint  Doctrine  Air  Campaign  Course.  These  courses 
teach  development  of  air  campaign  plans,  including  integration  of  CSAR 
operations. 


EXERCISES 


To  ensure  interoperability  and  a  smooth  transition  to  combat, 
Air  Force  CSAR  siaffs  and  forces  should  conduct  exercises  with 
augmentation  personnel  and  forces  on  a  regular  basis.  Commanders 
at  all  levels  should  participate  in  these  exercises  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  complexities  and  details  of  CSAR  doctrine  and  operations.  The  top  priori¬ 
ties  are  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  field  training  exercises  (FTX)  and  CAF  Flag 
Exercises  allowing  for  joint  operations  and  employment  of  the  air  compo¬ 
nent  RCC  and  Air  Force  flying  units.  The  second  priority  is  to  participate 
in  command  post  exercises  allowing  for  RCC  employment  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  command,  control,  communications,  and  intelligence  coordination 
procedures.  These  exercises  provide  invaluable  experience  for  RCC  con¬ 
trollers,  which  is  normally  not  available  during  FTX  participation.  The 
CAF  exercise  schedules  include  both  active  duty  and  air  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  (ARC)  forces  and  are  coordinated  at  exercise  planning  conferences. 

SUMMARY 

CSAR  represents  an  important  application  of  aerospace  power  across  a 
range  of  military  operations.  It  is  a  key)"  element  in  sustaining  the  mo- 
mle,  cohesion,  and  fighting  capability  of  friendly  forces.  Consisting 
of  those  air  operations  conducted  to  recover  distressed  personnel  at  all 
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levels  of  conflict,  CSAR  preserves  critical  combat  resources  while  deny¬ 
ing  the  enemy  a  potential  intelligence  source. 

CSAR  represents  a  total  force  team  of  active  duty,  AFRC,  and  ANG 
units  throughout  the  CAE  During  contingencies  these  forces  maybe  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  JFC  who  normally  delegates  planning  and  execution  author¬ 
ity  for  Air  Force  CSAR  to  the  COMAFFORwho  in  turn  establishes  an  RCC 
to  coordinate  all  CSAR  activities. 

A  CSAR  operation  typically  progi’esses  through  deliberate  stages 
designed  to  locate,  contact,  and  recoA’^er  personnel  while  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  risk  to  CSAR  assets.  Though  risk  is  inherent  in  CSAR  opera¬ 
tions,  CSAR  forces  employ  specially  configured  platforms  designed  to  op¬ 
erate  in  hostile  or  denied  environments  as  well  as  specialized  tactics  to 
minimize  vulnerability  to  threats.  Frequently,  CSAR  forces  operate  within 
a  mutually  supporting  aircraft  package  that  may  include  airborne  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  armed  escort,  combat  air  patrol,  and  air  refueling  sup¬ 
port.  Whether  operating  alone  or  in  a  large  package,  CSAR  assets  repre¬ 
sent  a  specialized  application  of  aerospace  power  integral  to  US  combat 
operations. 


At  the  very  Heart  of  Warfare  lies  doctrine, . . 
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GLOSSARY 


Abbreviations  and  Acronyms 


AAA 

AAF 

ABCCC 

ACC 

ADS 

AFDD 

AFMSS 

AFRC 

AFSOC 

AMC 

.AMG 

AOC 

AOR 

ARC 

ARRS 

ARS 

ASETF 

AIX) 

AWACS 


antiaircraft  artilleiy 
Army  Air  Force 

airborne  battlefield  command  and  control  center 

Air  Combat  Command 

air  defense  system 

Air  Force  Doctrine  Document 

Air  Force  Mission  Support  System 

Air  Force  Reserve  Command 

Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 

airborne  mission  commander 

Air  National  Guard 

air  operations  center 

area  of  responsibility 

air  reserve  components 

Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Service 

Air  Rescue  Service 

Air  and  Space  Expeditionary  T^sk  Force 
air  tasking  order 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 


BCD 


battlefield  coordination  detachment 
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CAF 

CAP 

CAS 

CINC 

CJCS 

COCOM 

COMACC 

COMAFFOR 

CONUS 

CR.AF 

CSAR 

CSARTF 


command,  control,  communications,  computers, 

and  intelligence 

Combat  Air  Forces 

combat  air  patrol 

close  air  support 

commander  in  chief 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

combatant  command  (command  authority) 

Commander,  Air  Combat  Command 

Commander,  Air  Force  Forces 

continental  United  States 

Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 

combat  search  and  rescue 

combat  search  and  rescue  task  force 


DCM 


downed  crewmember 
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DOD 

E&R 

EPA 

EWO 

FAC 

FE/FDO 

FUR 

FTX 

GGIF/S 

IADS 

IR 

ISOPREP 

JAOC 

JFACC 

>JFC 

JFSOCC 

JOPES 

JSRC 

JSTARS 

JTF 

JTTP 

MAC 

MAJCOM 

MOOTW 

NAF 

NALE 

NEO 

NRT 

OPCON 

OPLAN 

OPSEC 

OSC 

PACAF 

PJ 

POW 

PR 


Department  of  Defense 
evasion  and  recovery 
evasion  plan  of  action 
electronic  warfare  officer 

forward  air  controller 
force  enhancement/ force  deterrent  option 
forward-looking  infrared 
field  training  exercise 

global  geospatial  information  and  services 

Integrated  Air  Defense  System 
infrared 

isolated  personnel  report 

joint  air  operations  center 

joint  force  air  component  commander 

joint  force  commander 

joint  force  special  operations  component  com¬ 
mander 

Joint  Operation  Planning  and  Execution  System 
joint  search  and  rescue  center 
joint  surveillance,  target  attack  radar  system 
joint  task  force 

joint  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures 

Military  Airlift  Command 
major  command 

military  operations  other  than  war 
numbered  air  force 

naval  and  amphibious  liaison  element 
noncombatant  evacuation  operation 
near-real-time 

operational  control 
operation  plan 
operations  security 
on-scene  commander 

Pacific  Air  Forces 
individual  pararescue  specialist 
prisoner  of  war 
personnel  recovery 
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pub 

RCC 

RESCAP 

RESCORT 


publication 

rescue  coordination  center 
rescue  combat  air  patrol 
rescue  escort 


SAFE 

SAM 

SANDY 


SAR 

SARDO 

SEAD 

SecDef 

SERE 

SOLE 

SPINS 

STT 

TACON 

TPFDD 

USAF 

IJSAFE 

UTC 

W/O 


selected  area  for  evasion 
surface-to-air  missile 

call  sign  of  a  specially  trained  and  dedicated  rescue 
escort 

search  and  rescue 

search  and  rescue  duty  officer 

suppression  of  enemy  air  defenses 

Secretary  of  Defense 

survival,  evasion,  resistance,  and  escape 

special  operations  liaison  element 

special  instructions 

special  tactics  team 

tactical  control 

time-phased  force  and  deployment  data 

United  States  Air  Force 
United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 
unit  type  code 

without 


Definitions 

airborne  mission  commander— The  commander  serves  as  an  airborne 
extension  of  the  executing  component's  rescue  coordination  center  (RCC) 
and  coordinates  the  combat  search  and  rescue  (CSAR)  effort  between  the 
combat  search  and  rescue  task  force  (CSARTF)  and  the  RCC  (or  joint  search 
and  rescue  center)  by  monitoring  the  status  of  all  CSARTF  elements,  re¬ 
questing  additional  assets  when  needed,  and  ensuring  the  recovery  and 
supporting  forces  arrive  at  their  designated  areas  to  accomplish  the  CSAR 
mission.  The  AMC  may  be  designated  by  the  component  RCC  or  higher 
authority.  The  AMC  appoints,  as  necessary,  an  on-scene  commander.  Also 
called  AMC.  (Joint  Pub  3-50.21,  approved  for  inclusion  in  next  edition  of 
Joint  Pub  1-02) 

combat  search  and  rescue— A  specific  task  performed  by  rescue  forces 
to  effect  the  recovery  of  distressed  personnel  during  war  or  military  op¬ 
erations  other  than  war.  Also  called  CSAR.  (Joint  Pub  1-02)  See  also  per¬ 
sonnel  recovery. 
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combat  search  and  rescue  mission  coordinator— The  designated  per¬ 
son  or  organization  selected  to  direct  and  coordinate  support  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  combat  search  and  rescue  mission.  Also  called  CSAR  mission  coor¬ 
dinator.  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 

evasion  and  escape— The  procedures  and  operations  whereby  military 
personnel  and  other  selected  individuals  are  enabled  to  emerge  from  an 
enemy-held  or  hostile  area  to  areas  under  friendly  control.  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 

evasion  and  recoveiy— The  full  spectrum  of  coordinated  actions  carried 
out  by  evaders,  recovery  forces,  and  operational  recovery  planners  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  successful  return  of  personnel  isolated  in  hostile  territory  to 
friendly  control.  Also  called  EfirR.  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 

isolated  personnel— Military  or  civilian  personnel  that  have  become  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  unit  or  organization  in  an  environment  requiring  them  to 
survive,  evade,  or  escape  whOe  awaiting  rescue  or  recovery.  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 

isolated  personnel  report— A  DOD  Form  (DD  1833)  which  contains  in¬ 
formation  designed  to  facilitate  the  identification  and  authentication  of 
an  evader  by  a  recovery  force.  Also  called  ISOPREP.  See  also  authentica¬ 
tion;  evader;  recovery  force.  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 

joint  force  air  component  commander— The  joint  force  air  compo¬ 
nent  commander  derives  authority  from  the  joint  force  commander  who 
has  the  authority  to  exercise  operational  control,  assign  missions,  direct 
coordination  among  subordinate  commanders,  redirect  and  organize  forces 
to  ensure  unity  of  effort  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  overall  mission. 
The  joint  force  commander  will  normally  designate  a  joint  force  air  com¬ 
ponent  commander.  The  joint  force  air  component  commander's  respon¬ 
sibilities  wOl  be  assigned  by  the  joint  force  commander  (normally  these 
would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  planning,  coordination,  allocation, 
and  tasking  based  on  the  joint  force  commander's  apportionment  deci¬ 
sion).  Using  the  joint  force  commander's  guidance  and  authority,  and  in 
coordination  with  other  Service  component  commanders  and  other  as¬ 
signed  or  supporting  commanders,  the  joint  force  air  component  com¬ 
mander  will  recommend  to  the  joint  force  commander  apportionment  of 
air  sorties  to  various  missions  or  geographic  areas.  Also  called  JFACC. 
(Joint  Pub  1-02) 

joint  search  and  rescue  center— A  primary  search  and  rescue  facility 
suitably  staffed  by  supervisory  personnel  and  equipped  for  planning,  co- 
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ordinating,  and  executing  joint  search  and  rescue  and  combat  search  and 
rescue  operations  within  the  geographical  area  assigned  to  the  joint  force. 
The  facility  is  operated  jointly  by  personnel  from  two  or  more  Service  or 
functional  components  or  it  may  have  a  multinational  staff  of  personnel 
from  two  or  more  allied  or  coalition  nations  (multinational  search  and 
rescue  center).  The  joint  search  and  rescue  center  should  be  staffed  equi¬ 
tably  by  trained  personnel  drawn  from  each  joint  force  component,  in¬ 
cluding  US  Coast  Guard  participation  where  practical.  Also  called  JSRC. 
(Joint  Pub  1-02) 

military  deception— Actions  executed  to  deliberately  mislead  adversary 
military  decision  makers  as  to  friendly  military  capabilities,  intentions, 
and  operations,  thereby  causing  the  adversary  to  take  specific  actions  (or 
inactions)  that  will  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  friendly  mis¬ 
sion.  The  five  categories  of  mOitaiy  deception  are;  a.  strategic  military 
deception— Military  deception  planned  and  executed  by  and  in  support 
of  senior  military  commanders  to  result  in  adversary  military  policies 
and  actions  that  support  the  originator’s  strategic  military  objectives,  poli¬ 
cies,  and  operations,  b-  operational  military  deception— Military  de¬ 
ception  planned  and  executedby  and  in  support  of  operational-level  com¬ 
manders  to  result  in  adversary  actions  that  are  favorable  to  the  originator's 
objectives  and  operations.  Operational  mUitaiy  deception  is  planned  and 
conducted  in  a  theater  of  war  to  support  campaigns  and  major  opera¬ 
tions.  c.  tactical  military''  deception— MOitaiy  deception  planned  and 
executed  by  and  in  support  of  tactical  commanders  to  result  in  adversary 
actions  that  are  favorable  to  the  originator's  objectives  and  operations. 
Tactical  mOitary  deception  is  planned  and  conducted  to  support  battles 
and  engagements,  d.  Service  militaiy  deception— MOitary  deception 
planned  and  executed  by  the  Services  that  pertain  to  Service  support  to 
joint  operations.  Service  military  deception  is  designed  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  combat  capabOities  of  Service  forces  and  systems,  e.  mili¬ 
tary  deception  in  support  of  operations  secmity  (OPSEC)— MOitary 
deception  planned  and  executed  by  and  in  support  of  all  levels  of  com¬ 
mand  to  support  the  prevention  of  the  inadvertent  compromise  of  sensi¬ 
tive  or  classified  activities,  capabOities,  or  intentions.  Deceptive  OPSEC 
measures  are  designed  to  distract  foreign  intelligence  away  from,  or  pro¬ 
vide  cover  for,  military  operations  and  activities.  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 

on-scene  commander— The  person  designated  to  coordinate  the  rescue 
efforts  at  the  rescue  site.  Also  called  OSC.  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 
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jjararescue  team— Specially  trained  personnel  qualified  to  penetrate  to 
the  site  of  an  incident  by  land  or  parachute,  render  medical  aid,  accom¬ 
plish  survival  methods,  and  rescue  survivors.  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 

personnel  recoverj’’— The  aggregation  of  military,  civil,  and  political  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  the  release  or  recovery  of  personnel  from  uncertain  or 
hostile  environments  and  denied  areas  whether  they  are  captured,  miss¬ 
ing,  or  isolated.  That  includes  U.S.,  allied,  coalition,  friendly  military,  or 
paramilitary,  and  others  as  designated  by  the  National  Command  Authori¬ 
ties.  Personnel  Recovery  (PR)  is  the  umbrella  term  for  operations  that  are 
focused  on  the  task  of  recovering  captured,  missing,  or  isolated  personnel 
from  harm's  way.  PR  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  theater  search  and 
rescue;  combat  search  and  rescue;  survival,  evasion,  resistance,  and  es¬ 
cape;  evasion  and  recovery;  and  the  coordination  of  negotiated  as  well  as 
forcible  recovery  options.  PR  can  occur  through  military  action,  action  by 
nongovernmental  organizations,  other  US  Government-approved  action, 
and/or  diplomatic  initiatives,  or  through  any  combination  of  these.  Also 
called  PR.  (Joint  Pub  3-50.21,  approved  for  inclusion  in  next  edition  of 
Joint  Pub  1-02) 

rescue  coordination  center— A  primary  search  and  rescue  facility  suit¬ 
ably  staffed  by  supervisory  personnel  and  equipped  for  coordinating  and 
controlling  search  and  rescue  and/or  combat  search  and  rescue  opera¬ 
tions.  The  facility  is  operated  unilaterally  by  personnel  of  a  single  Service 
or  component.  For  Navy  component  operations,  this  facility  maybe  called 
a  rescue  coordination  team.  Also  called  RCC  (or  RCT  for  Navy  compo¬ 
nent).  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 

special  tactics  team— An  Air  Force  team  composed  primarily  of  special 
operations  combat  control  and  pararescue  personnel.  The  team  supports 
joint  special  operations  by  selecting,  surveying,  and  establishing  assault 
zones;  providing  assault  zone  terminal  guidance  and  air  traffic  control; 
conducting  direct  action  missions;  providing  medical  care  and  evacua¬ 
tion;  and,  coordinating,  planning,  and  conducting  air,  ground,  and  naval 
fire  support  operations.  Also  called  STT.  (Joint  Pub  1-02) 
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